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WASHINGTON TAKES KEY ROLE IN EGYPTIANISRAELI NEGOTIATIONS 

US. Adopts New Mideast Approach 



The k a3 ci dost u pic ci'cnis nf t!if last inimth have fenced the 
tjintr admJnisiratton tu shaqily alter iis approach to a Middle 
liisc peace, dropping its ali-tronsurriing focus on Geneva la play 
a key part in the developing Israeli-l-gypiian ncgociacions- Israeli 
Prime Minister Mcnachcm Bcgin's surprwc Erip ro the U.S. Ease 
lA'cek highlighted Washington's new rule in trying to bring Israel 
closer to lig>'pt on basic principles-cspetijUy the Paltsrinian 
qucstion-which .ire seen as ceniral co an overall Mcdcaii scide- 
ment. 

The fifii public indication of this shift in scratcgy tame from 
Sec. of State Cytus Vance an the eve of his six-nation trip to chc 
Mideast. Asked about a date for a Geneva cunfcrcnce^which 
had prcvicusly been the centerpiece of U.S, efforts in the 
Middle Easi—Vancc Tcpliicd: "1 don't think \\'*. that impurcant. I 
think the important thing is now to sec what progress we can 
make at the Cairo conference, That is what is on the tabic 
now," Geneva, still adhered to in principle, has receded into the 
background a.'i a place to ratify a series »f bilateral agrevments 
which the U.S. hopes the Arab states will negotiate with Israel- 
Sadat's dramatic visit to Jerusatcm and his call for a Cairo 
conference left the US- with little choice but to alter its 
approach. The Carter administration's strategy bad been over- 
tmken by events. That strategy' was essentially to reconvcni.' the 
Ccncva conference this year lo begin negotiating a comprehen- 



sive peace -irnlemCnL The Soviet Uiniun, as eo-ST>onsor of the 
conference, would be both invoked in the negoliations and 
implicated in the final outcome. Until Sadat's visil lo Israel, 
efforts to get Geneva going had bogged down in procedural 
disputes centering on the role of the I'l.O. 

Sadat leapfrogged over the procedural dilemmas including 
the pariicipaiion of the Pl.O -and directly raised key substan- 
titivc issues with Israel. In »loing so, he gave up nmrc than his 
Arab partners wca* willing to surrender rectvgnizing Israel and 
pledging to renounce war. If all thai is not enough to win 
concessions from Israel, then the other Arab states which were 
more skeptical tif Geneva talks than Sadat-are not likely to 
agree to a new round of negotiations in Geneva or anywhere 
else. In this sense, there is no turning back from Sadat's gamble. 

This radical change in the situation initially threw thc<!arter 
administration into confusion and debate. At firsl the U.S. 
welcomed the direct ligyptian-lsnieli coniaels, but stressed they 
should not be allowed Co sabotage an overall settlement. U.S. 
officials told reporters they were unsure whether Sada^t's initia.- 
tive pointed in the direction of Geneva or away from it- 

Hortner Secretary of State Iknry Kissing;er publicly criticised 
the administration for its preoccupation with Geneva and a 
comprchcnitivc settlement. Geneva;, argued Kissinger, should be 

(continued on pai/e 8} 



REPORT DISPUTES SPENDING PRIORITIES 



Battle Begins Over 79 Defense Budget 



An intense debate has already begun over next year's defense 
budget. That struggle is now taking place largely within the 
Carter administration over the size of the Pentagon budget that 
will be presented to Congress in late January for fiscal year 
1979. which begins next October, Some of President Carter's 
advisers, seeking additional funds for domestic programs, and 
officials of the White House Office of iMinagement and Budget 
(0MB), seeking to hold down the lev^l of federal spending, have 
coalesced to pressure the President tti accept a figure of about 
S125 billion for the FY 1979 defense budget. The military, on 
the other hand, presented Secretary of Defense lirown a budget 
totalling over %M4 billion -a figure which Brown has reportedly 
already cut back to $130 billion. The internal struggle now 
apparently is over $5 billion-lhe difference between the OMB's 
and Brown's figures. 

Anti-Soviet bardHners inside and outside the government 
have pressed hard for substantial increases in defense spending 
for the lasr three years- They are now pushing for a minimuin of 
sua billion for the 1-Y 1979 budget -which would provide 
three percent real growth over this year's budget of $117 
billion. Even if the 0MB wins the current stnigelc and Carter 



approves a $125-127 billion defense request, there will likely be 
a hard-fought battle in Congress to restore the cuts to reach 
toward the military's goal of $134 billion. 

/conttntied on page 4] 
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Italy: Reaching a Breaking Point? 



Strikes, studcnr prortsis and urban 
guerilla attacks may* force an end io the 
«c:3!cmare char h»s dominated ttaliiin pnU- 
lics since the Christian Democrats and 
Cotriinunis^s finished a near dca.d-heat in 
last year's dcciton. Three majiir strikes in 
the past monlh-onc involving more than 
i million mcraJ and aiiln workers. 
250,000 of them marching on Kumc 
have forced govfrnment ministers <ft 
Christian OcnuHrauc I'rimc MtnisCLt 
tJuiliit Anrfreoiti to begin thetr firsi hard 
hargatjving with union Icadcis in many 
months. A resunnptjon of protesi<r thi*!; fall 
at Ilaiy's overcrowded universities, as wrll 
■is an increasinj' number of urban guerilla 
anacks, have brought dcinands for aetion 
from law-and-ijrdcr advotaies. 

And. within the Communist Party, an 
officiailj-promolcd discussion in under- 
way to reexamine the "hisioric comprn- 
mise" strategy chat seeks a multi-parcj' 
demneraiic coalition with the Christian 
OemtKrais to tackle Iialy's problems. 
Discussion is needed, in the words of cen- 
tral coramirtce chairman Luigi l.ongo, 
because of an "identity crisis" in the 
party. AN Tndicati«n<L are that Italy's ten- 
sions wilt incri^a^, not wind d(.>wn. 

The economy ha.s only made a partial 
rebound from nmaway inflation and debt 
levels reached two yeari ago. A major 
strugjilt ftiok place fa.«( spring when the 
govfrnmcm. with t^ommunisi coopera- 
tion, was ncgotiatmg for an International 
Monetar)' I ujid loan. At thai <imc, rank- 
and-file union activists resisted, with 
some success, (.\1J'-in.^pTrcd efforis to 
.slo>v down Indy's auiomatie wage escala- 
tor. But the battle linc^ arc shaping up 
once tnonr. Inflation ha£ dropped only 6 
percent from last year's IX percent ; the 
growth rate hits slumped again to 2 pcr- 
eent; unL-mploymtrnt has remained at 
about 1.7 million, with about half of 
those out of W4irt< under H.). and. the 
credit rcstrietuHis on gnwernment spend- 
ing set by the IMK-S22 bilfion for 1 97« 
- will be exceeded by as much as $4 bil- 
lion, 

In rhc last year more than SI. 8 billion 
has been repaid to the IMI- and other 
lenders, to their satisfaction. Neverthe- 
less, ittternalional financiers-thc key to 
further credit for investment and jobs- 
may insist on deeper, structural changes 
to lower labor and public service costs 
and to correct state sector inefficiencies. 

The continuing parliamentary stagnn- 
rion that prevents programmatic reforms 
in social and economic relations is being 
challrngcd on several fronts. One attempt 
TO break the impasse involves nine refer- 




More demands lor Jaw and order 



cndmns miliatcd by rhe sm:tll Hadical 
part}'. Voting on the refercndums could 
take place thi-i spring-unlcH parliament 
passes the legislation itself, or. unless 
new, genera) elections arc called. The 
main issue -right to abortion-was de- 
feated last June in the Senate. But it was 
a prospective abortion referendum that 
was ii catalyst for the June, 1976, ballot- 
ing, and it could happen .igain. 

Other pressure for parliamentary 
action arise from rhe unmet expectations 
created when the six major parties 
drafted a Programmatic Accord in June 
a S7-pag(.- diagnosis of Italy's ills and pos- 
sible remedies that has barely been impfc- 
nienlcd. The Clommunists were widely 
eriticivcd by the left for accepting the 
document, especially portions that w(tuld 
sirengihen she giwcmment's repressive 
KpparaLus- And there have been internal 
divisions within the Christian Democrats 
t)ver the accord's proposals for reform of 
the <^ulstian Dcmocnu's state industrial 
patronage dom^n. and over a planned 
shift of the functions of some centrat 
govcrnmeni ministries to CommunLst- 
dominatcd lociil and regional authorities. 

The Communists viewed the accord as 
a major non-tcvoluiionary advance in- 
ward a grand coalition. However, party 
members arc restless. N<,-3r|y a rhird 
pt)|led in October opposed the Com- 
munist policy of abstaming on major 
votes that has kept ihc AndTCotti govern- 
ment afloat by avoiding parliamentary 
showdowns. Enrollment in the party's 
youth scrrion has dropped more than 
100,000 in the past year, and the decline 
in party membership is estimated at up to 
10 percent. The leadership will carefully 
analyze voter response in upcoming local 
administrative elections originally sched- 
uled for November but delayed. 

As the crisis deepens the t:hriscian 
Democrats may eventually be forced to 
bring the ('ommunwis into the govern- 
ment, with a formal sh.iring of minisierial 



powers and concessions on some major 
ic-t'orms sueh as redistribution of income. 
"Ill IS eould take place before or after an- 
■ irliL-r inconclusive general election within 
:ln. iic.\i siK months. Without the Com- 
munists and iheir ability to heavily influ- 
ence the country's leading trade union, 
the Christian Democrats wtHild have little 
chance ol j;aining cvcn short-lcrm coop- 
eration on J, harsher austerity program. 
Communist attractivcrness lo the Christiatt 
Democrats would be enhanced by the 
Communist's continued support of the 
Common Market and NATO, their dis- 
approval of enlarging fhc state sector 
(now 45 percent of the economy), and 
their relatively successful adminisi ration 
of scores of local governments, l-inally, 
there \s speculation that the split in the 
French Socialist-Communtsr alliance may 
have reduced international capitalist fears 
of an imminent ILuro communist takeover, 
thus making the Italian Communists more 
acceptable at a time f>f national cmer- 
gency. 

A second ptMsibility is quite different 
and appears less likely at this point-an 
end lo the ("ommunist's histonc compro- 
mise strategy and a move closer to union 
with other left parties This could result 
from a combirraticm of continned Chris- 
tian Democratic stalling to keep rhc 
Communists out of power, spreading: 
protests within the Communist I'arty 
and it* Working-class base, and a major 
nariun^l crisis aggravated by government 
paralysis. The <!ommunisis may soon he- 
iicvc they have captured as many middle- 
. class votes as they can get, and that their 
respectability will survive a shift to the 
icfr. Whether or nor xitc (Com- 
munists are ready to change their linc- 
and perhaps some leadcrs-thc mere exist- 
ence of the option adiU further pressure 
for the Christi,m Dcmticrats lo bring the 
Communists into government, - BW 
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South Africa: US. Firms Digging In 



U.S. hznks and corporations -under 
increasing attack for their loans and in- 
vestments in SoLttih Africa— "are digging 
in their hccb/' according to a New Y'ork 
Times survey published this month. 
"We've been there over 50 years, and we 
plan to be there for a long time to come," 
General Motors told the Timea. 

More than 350 U-S. nmhJnaiionals 
operate in South Africa with a toai 
direct investment of nearly $1.7 billion- 
an esEimated 17 percent of total foreign 
investment there. Moreover, U.S. banks 
have outstanding loans and credirs in 
South Africa of at least S2-2 billion and 
erities say as hi]j[h as %l billion. 

Despite Polaroid's recent dceijiqn to 
end its marketing agreement with trs 
South African distributor, most U.S. 
corporations, including all the giants, plan 
to continue to expand their South Afri- 
can operations, according to the Dec. 4 
Timej: report, The Caltex Petroleum 
Corporation, which is owned jointly by 
Texaco and Standard Oil of California, is 
spending $1J4 million to increase its re 
fining capacity in South Africa. Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber f;ompany, which em- 
ploys 2.590 South Africiins, lold ihe 
Times it could foresee "nothing thai 
would lead ua" to withdraw. 

U.S. business leaders in South Africa 
formed a new Amt:rit!an Chamber of 
Commerce last month to boost trade and 
investment. "We do not sec ourselves as i 



political grouping at all," says (Clifford 
Lyddon, a leader of the assoclacion and 
head of Esse Standard Oil Company in 
South Africa, an Exxon subsidiary. "But 
if the South African government, for in- 
stance, wanted to speak to a body repre- 
senting American businessmen, well, here 
we are." 

At present. U-S. governmem policy is 
ofElcially to neither encourage ncr dis-^ 
courage U.S. investment in South Africa, 
However, the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
granted SI72.3 million in loan guarantees 
for South Africa in the last fiscal year. 
the U.S. Department of .Agriculture's 
Commodity Credit Corporation lent 
South Africa $4.6 millton for purchase of 
US. farm products, and the U.S. contrib- 
uted J76.7 million to a $36J million In* 
tcrnational Monetary Fund loan to the 




Johann^burg bus: "noi^whil&s only' 



apartheid regime. The IMF loan was 
arranged during the Ford administration, 
but the other two loans came under the 
Carter administration. "No wonder Prime 
Minister John Vorster can dismiss the 
Carter administration's reaction to his 
repressive pobcics as "totally irrelevant," " 
writes James Morel! of the Center for 
International Policy in the PhilaJ^lphk 
Inquirer. "Why should he care as long as 
the money keeps coming?" 

Continuing turmoil in South Africa 
and pressure from church, union and anti- 
apartheid groups in the U.S. has caused 
some U.S. corporations to withdraw 
(Polaroid, Burlington Industries, Weyer- 
hauscr) and others to merge iheir subsid- 
iaries into South African companies 
(Chrysler. ITT, Phelps Dodge), Bank.'J arc 
also beginning to question South Africa's 
post-Soweto "creditworthiness." 

To assuage the fears of U.S. banks and 
corporations, South Africa is accelerating 
its lobbying and public relations program 
in the U.S. It is opening a fourth U.S. 
information office in Chicago (others are 
already located in New York, Washmgton 
and Los Angeles). And South Africa has 
raised its annual payments CO Sydney S. 
Haron and Company, a New York Pit 
firm, from S365,0O0 to 3650.000. The 
South Africans are particularly anxious to 
protect their access to U.S. capital and 
Tcchnology-both \'iia3 to the country'ii 
modern, industrial economy. ST 



Defense 



Icontmued from page J J 

Administration offttials and liberals in 
Congress seeking to hold ihiwn Pentagon 
spending have gained allies from major 
labor and urban organizations which have 
backed a report on defense pro- 
grams that questions many of the foreign 
policy assumptions behind current plans 
for expansion of U..S, forces, and offers 
specific proposed budget cuts. The re- 
port. "Military Policy and Budget Pri- 
orities," was prepared by Townscnd 
Hoopes. former undersecretary of the Air 
Force, and Herbert Scovillc, former 
deputy director of the CIA. 

I loupes and Scovillc argue thg; the 
planned expansion of U.S. forces "is not 
warranted at this time either by the gen- 
eral climare of international conditions or 
by the present and pro'Spective stare of 
U.S.-Soviet or U.S. -China relations," 
They argue that in fact, "a number of our 
military deployments can be safely re- 
duced," and that the savings produced 



would "permit transfer af funds to so- 
cially useful programs." 

The lIoDpcs-Scovillc report, which will 
be presented to the 0MB this week, was 
endorsed by heads of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, the United Autci Workers, the 
Urban League, AFSCME, the National 
Education Association, and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. They 
write in the introduction to the report 
that they "anticipate severe competition 
for federal fund.t in ihe coming years," 
and that as a result, "the country's spend- 
ing priorities will have to be Scrutinized 
closely, not only to identify waste, but 
also to insure that the federal budget 
appropriately reflects the national coin* 
mitmeni to social justice and a secure 
standard of living." 

Hoopes and Scoville believe that more 
ihin $10 billion per year can be cut from 
the defense budget for the next four 
years saving between $40 and S50 bil- 
lion. The cuts Would include cancellation 
of s(»me strategic and convenrional 
weapons systems, a slowdown in procure- 
ment of other new weapons, a halt to 



expansion of the tactical air force, and a 
cutback from 16 to 10 anny divisions. 
Many of the cincellatlims proposed 
would cut only hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the lY 1979 budget, but would 
save billions over the next 10 years. The 
controversial MX mobile ICBM, for e.v 
ampie. 1^ budgeted for only $245 million 
next year, bul would ulttmatciy cost $35 
to S50 billion. 

The report argues thai recent foreign 
policy "frustrations" of the U.S. have not 
been the result of military weakness, 
"larger military forces would not have 
enabled us to roll back the price of oil, 
manage the transition from minority 
white ruEe in Southern Africa, or effect a 
political settlement in the Middle East. 
Out decision not to intervene militarily in 
these situations did not follow from a 
judgement thai our militar)' forces were 
inadequate, but rather from a considered 
conclusion that none of these situations 
lent itself TO a military solution." 

rioopes and Scoville also challenge the 
hardliners' warnings about the "Soviet 
threat," arguing that there is no "signifi- 
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"REMOTE CONTROL DICTATOR" 



Turner Provokes Crisis at CIA 



The CIA. already shaken by invcstigi- 
tians and revcEatJon:S over the last several 
years, is now experiencing its ntcfir seri- 
ous crisis of internal morale of the last ] 5 
years. That crisis has been aggravated by 
the recent dismissal of some 200 covert 
operatives and by plans for another 225 
or nrtore firings by the end of 1978. But 
the deeper pr«blcm apparently stems 
frnm what Agency cmpioyecs sec as arbi- 
irarj' actions by I'resident Carter's CIA 
Director, Stansfietd Turner Carter's 
former Annapolis classmate is now being 
called the "remote eonEnvl dictator" in- 
side the Agt-ncy for his isolated rule 
throuffh a bust of trusted Navy aides he 
brought with him Co replace lorrg-timc 
CIA people in key positions. 

Most of those fired or si^heduled for 
dismissal in the toming months are from 
the CIA's tiandesline bTanchv the Deputy 
Dircetoratc of Operations (DDO). Many 
of them were spooks in Indochina- the 
repcirts on the firings revealed that at one 
point, nearly 2.000 CIA agents operated 
in Laos. Cambodia and Victnam-al- 
though the vast majority of the DDO 
personnel to be let ^o are now operating 
out of the CIA's Latiglcy, Virginia, head- 
quarters. Turner's goal is not just dis- 
missal of these people, but t'limination of 
their jobs-800 out of a Total of about 
4,500 covert operators. 

Turner has also given the ax to some 
important pet)plc now in the field, lie has 




Turner: out to lunch at tho CIA? 



reportedly fired the CIA's agent with best 
access to top levels of the Israeli govern- 
mcnt. and has dismissed at least seven 
station chiefs, including those in West 
Germany, Hnglarid, Austria, and Canada. 
Turner's purge also has included top 
personriel-and the purge is continuing. 
Henry Knoche. who was Deputy Director 
and aetiny Diret-tor before Turner took 
over, resigned August 1 after being fre- 
quently overruled and frozen out by his 
new boss. Knoche's deput)', Louis 
I^thani, is. resigning under pressure. 
William Wells, the director of DDO. is 
also under pressure and may soon be 
forced out. And Cord Meyer. Wells' top 
assistant and an liast Coast Brahman, has 
already been given his "pink slip" and 
will be gone January 1. All four arc CIA 



cant element in present or prospective 
U.S.-Sovict relations that requires us, 
rationally, to expand our military 
forces." They reject the notion that in 
the lasi decade, rising Soviet military 
power has led to U.S. losses and Soviet 
gains. "Western frustrations and setbacks 
have been fundamentally unrelated to 
Soviet military strength," they argue, 
while the "overall U.S.'Soviei balance 
remains stable." 

Hoopcs and Scoville call for significant 
force reductions in Asia, including with- 
drawal of ground troops from .South 
Korea, although they would retain U.S. 
airpowcr in Korea and the U,S. defense 
commitment to Seoul. 

They argue that in Europe, "there is 
no doubt thai Warsaw Pact forces have 
achieved significant overall strength and 
modernization improvements in the past 
ten years. At the same time, however, 
NATO forces have been comparably 
modernized and upgraded," and the 
"overall military balance in Kurope is 
Stable," In addition, "there is little indica- 
tion in Soviet policy of any a^resstvc 



intention to invade, occupy or rule West- 
ern Europe." Muopes and Scoville oppose 
the planned expansion of VS. forces 
oriented to Kurupe, but tbcy recommend 
against the withdrawal of any Army 
combat forces at this time, while urging 
serious efforts to negotiate mutual East- 
Wesi force reductions They also support 
Carter's efforts to improve combat readi- 
ne5S oT U.S. forces in Europe and to en- 
courage greater siandardizsition smd inter- 
operability of NATO weapons systems. 

Hoopes and Scavillc-both strong arms 
control advocates arc especially con- 
cerned to halt development of potentially 
de-stabiiixing strategic weapons systems 
with counterforce capability, including 
the MX, the Mark 1 2-A warhead and 
NS-20 guidance system for Minuteman 111 
missiles, the MAKV siiper'accurate war- 
head, and the Trident II missiles. And in a 
significant departure from administration 
thinking and the reported terms of the 
new SALT M accord, Hoopes and Scoville 
oppose development of all strategic range 
cruise missiles, including air, ground and 
sea-launched versions. -BG 



veterarts who joined the Agency in its 
early days, and the view inside the CIA is 
that Turner's aim is to purge the old 
L:uard. 

Much of the grumbling over dismissals 
has been objection to the manner in 
which Turner has handled them. Agents 
h.-ive received "cycS only " memorandum 
saying they will be recommended for 
dismissal, and then the word has been 
passed (hat the "pink slip" will not go 
into their file if they rerire immediately. 
"You really heard them crying, 
haven't you," Turner commented to 
Niywsweek when asked about the reports 
of the summary firings without even a 
"thanks" for service. The Admiral later 
expressed "regret*' for that "unfortunate 
remark," and emphasized that he was 
simply carrying out plans of previous 
administrations to cut hack the CIA by 
up CO 1,200 operatives over the next six 
to eight years, (le had collapsed that 
time-table into two years, herald, to save 
taxpayers' money. 

Conservative columnists Evans and 
Novak, who are opposed to Turner's 
purges of covert operatives, have raised 
the specter that the firings "witi create a 
pool of unemployable, middle-aged intel- 
ligence agents, some of whom might be 
ripe for going public with intelligence 
Secrets (as many other ex-€lA agents havc 
recently donc)-or even for recruiimcni 
by the Soviet KCiB." Revelations or de- 
fections by former agents, however, 
apparently did not result from the last 
major purge of the CIA in March 1973 
when James Schlcsinger eliminated about 
2,000 emplojecs from all parts of the 
Agcncy- 

What Turner is up to is apparently a 
well-kept secret from the rest of the CIA. 
Some speculate that he has cut back DDO 
because he prefers electronic intelligence 
to human intelligence gathering and is 
skeptical of the value of "dirty tricks." 
Turner denies he is favoring electronic 
intelligence. But even if this is the case, 
the firings will leave about 80 percent of 
the jobs in the clandestine branch of the 
CIA, and presumably most of the 
Agency's covert capability,', intact. 

Whatever Turner's goals, the larger 
policy implications that may lie behind— 
or result from -his moves at the CIA have 
not been revealed. But it docs seem clear 
that the resulting demoralisation at the 
CIA is likely to remain for some time and 
may reduce the Agency's clout in the 
intelligence community in Washington 
and its effectiveness in coven operations 
abroad. ^BG 
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SECRET OPERATIONS 

Fr»3m 1961 tu 197i, the FUt tarried out secret mrctligence 
operations tn Mexico which inclvided using agenB provocateurs 
■^^^ tfi ptanr bi>mbs in order to discredit 
III6AK#U student leaders-according to material 
obtained from I'BI files under the Frtcdom of Infomialion Act 
by tht; Washington Post. Tht; Mexican prc5s recently featured 
stories based nn the files, which show cliat covert l''Bi agents in 
Mexico Qty- inctuding the Icgai attache at the American 
Embassy -operated a vast network of irvfortnants and counter- 
intelligence operatives throunbout the country. The U,S. press 
has so far emphasized the domestic FBI operations described 
among the 52,648 pages of files obtained by the Post, ignoring 
information about the Bureau's foreign operaiions, which arc 
illegal under U.S. law. The agents in Mexico apparently func- 
rioncd "unofficially," und, according to the documents, J. 
Edgar Hoover kept iheir activities secret even from the (.'AA. 
Some documents indicate the nerwork continued to operate as 
of October of this year. 

According to a series of articles based on the FBI documents 
published in the Mcjfico City dlily ExceUior, the Bureau had 
Informants in most important governmertt ministries, all the 
important political parties, several unions, and even in Excelsior 
itself. Through these informants the FBI tried to keep track of 
what Hoover considered "eommunist subversion" in Mexico. 
Agents were also ordered to actively intervene in events to 
create divisions and sow distrust among groups and leaders. One 
memo from Hoover congratulates the U.S. Embassy legal .it- 
tache for the "strategic and effective bombings/' apparently 
aimed at discrediting an unidentified group. Hoover was ob^ 
sessed with the border area, and with Chicano activists in the 
U,S. One memo shows the FBI encouraged U.S. police to plant 
drugs in the ears of Chicano leaders lo "get ihcm out of 
commission for a while." An especially incriminating memo 
indtcaics the FBI manufactured evidence in an attempt to show 
that Chicanos running for political office in TeXaS in the early 
1970s were getting money from the Mexican government. 

PEKING SEEKSWESTERN TECHNOLOGY, ARMS 

Pekmg may soon begin buyin|f nuclear power plants, radar 
eqdipnu'ni, computers, iniittary cqijipmcnic and other high- 
j^L^I-^M technology goods from Western Europe and the 
wIIIIIm United States. Foreign Trade Minister Li Chiang 
last week completed an extended visit to Britain and France to 
discuss trade and to tour nuclear power generating stations, 

aircraft facTorics, and other industrial installations. Li 
discuiised trade with French Prime Minister Raymond Barre 
Oec- 12, and officials indicated China's interest in purchasing 
nuclear power plants, the wide-bodied French Air Bus civih',in 
jetliner, the Transall military transport pSanc. and the I'mii:! 
troop -transport helicopter. A top-level Chinese military delegii- 
tion which visited France in Sept. reportedly showed interest in 
French antitank and anti-aircraft weapons and the new Mirage 
Delta 2000 jetfighrer. 

Li also indicated further Chinese interest in the British 
Harrier vertical take-off and landing jetfighter during his visit lo 
Britain. He toured Ilawker-Siddcley production lines and 
watched a dcinonstration flight of the sophisticated Jet. "Ihc 
British government said Dec. 6, however, that China had made 
no formal request to buy the 1 larricr. 

The Carter administration may soon be forced to come to a 
decision on sales \u China of U.S. military-related technology. 



According to Buainess Week Nov. 21, "a do2en U.S, companies 
are quietly working on orders that need security clearances." 
When these companies apply for approval of sales of such 
quasi-military equipment as computers, the m^a^inc predicts, 
"it will start a whole intra-agcncy frenzy in Washington," 

The Chinese have recently purchased about $50 million 
worth of U.S. etjuipmcnr for on- and off-shore oil drilling. And 
next month, a high-level delegation of Chinese petroleum ex- 
perts will visit the U.S. at the invitation of the Knergy Pcpart' 
ment-thc first such tour officially sponsored by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Chinese space and telecommunications delegations 
have toured West European factories and installations recently. 



mozambique 



RHODESIANS USING HERBICIDES? 

The uovernitr of Moz3!ii!)il]uc's Tecc province, Antonio Tha,i, 
told reporters Hlc. 9 that Uhodesian paratroopers poisoned 
f<M>d supplies during one 
of their recent raids into 
Mozambique. The governor said invading Rhodesians sprayed a 
grey powder on harvested crops, killing chickens and livestock. 
He said the poison was detected before any people were killed, 
Tele, one of three provinces which border Rhodesia, holds 
key transit camps for Zimbabwean guerrillas fighting Ian 
Smith's white-minority regime. According Co tiov. Thai, Rho- 
desian troops have attacked Tete 65 times this year, killing 120 
Mo?a,nibieans, in addition to Zimbabwean refugees and guer- 
rillas. "We want to say very clearly that we will continue to 
support the armed struggle in Zimbabwe," he stressed But the 
Mozambique official added; "It is also the responsibility of the 
international coninnunily to reinforce our defense capacity. We 
have no heavy arms. We sec Khodesian aircraft cross our border 
but we have no guns to shoot then) down. ' 

THEBAniEFORMASSAWA 

Guerriilas fighting for the independence of Eritrea were report- 
edly engaged last week in hand-to-hand combat with Ethiopian 
^^Al- J____ J^_ troops in the Red Sea port city of Massa- 
^HIIUIMm wa. The leftist tlritrean People's Libera- 
tion Front (EPI.F) says it has sent 10,000 guerrillas into the 
battle to try to capture the vital port city from 8,(100 Ethiopian 
soldiers. If Ethiopia loses, the only important town In Eritrea 
under its control will be Asmara, the capital— and Asmara is 
already under siege. 

The EPLF controls seven major towns. Another group, the 
Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF), also controls substantial terri- 
tory. In the past, the leftist EPLF and the nationalist ELF have 
been openly hostile to each other and have fought it out on the 
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battlefield many times. But after long negotiatitms in Sudan, the 
two groups have reportedly ai>rcc:d to form a united front. 

Eritrea is about the size of New York state and has some 
three tniliicn pcopic. For 5f) years it was an Italian colony, thtn 
a British prutcttonut'. In 1952 th« UN voted to federate ihc 
province with LCthiopia. Ten years later, the latc limpcror Italic 
Selassie annexed Kritrca and immediatety the local population 
began Fighimg for their independence. The loss of Eritrea would 
leave Btlliopia land-locked, 

Soviet and Cuban advisors are reportedly helping ihc tthi- 
opians try to hold on t" t'ritrca. EPLK military chfcf Isayas 
Afcwtfrki told Reuters Dec, 8 (hat Moscow and Havana were 
^"committing mistakes" by supporting tihiopia's military re- 
gime, adding that this was "riot in line with the principles of 
socialism," : 

U.S. REJECTS TRADE PACKAGE 

A new package of triide liber;Lli/.ation m^casures drawn up by thc 
fapan«c government this month was rejected as inadequate last 
J^___^__ week by (he t'aricr administration. Chief U.S. 
l<J|JClll cradc negotiator Robert Strauss^ said the package 
brought lo Washington by Japan's newly appointed External 
Tradtr Minister Nobuhiko Ushiba. on Dec. 12-fcll far short of 
the minimum goals soughl hy the U.S. 

The Japanese proposals were drawn up in an inrensive effort 
after a U.S. Trade team visited Tokyo lasi mortch. The tcatii 
delivered vvh:» Japanese viewed as an ultimatum to eliminate 
Ehc country's mammoth trade surplus, which is e\peClod to 
reach .$18 billion this year The dvlegation warned Japan that it 
must offer a satisfactory program this month or face the strong 
possibility thai Congress will enact tough laws rcstriciing 
Japanese imports when ii returns in January. The U.S. pressed 
Japan to vet a deadline by whieh time it would begin running a 
deficit -that is. buyiing more imports than it sells in exports. 
Uiihiba told U.S, officials Japan M'as prepared to allow a dcFicii 
but coiitd not set a target date. Japan's trailt package wotiid 
reduce tariffs on some 300 items, but this is not expected to 
enabte Japan to balance its hooks in the near future. The U.S. 
wants Japan to institute more dra.stic removal of import harriers 
and to launch a large domestic siimuEus program to increase 
internal demand for imports. 

FORCED EXILE FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Indoncriia announced the release of 10.000 political prisoners 
IX'C 115 Movvcver, moM of the det;iinec'S will reportedly be 

(shipped to remote settlements where 
lliey will remain under governjtiem 



control. In northern Sumatra, site of the b^gcst ceremonial 
release, 1,500 acres have been set aside for political prisoners. 
The prisoners involved are "Category B" detainees, who were 
arrested at the time of ihc militar>' coup in 1965 but never 
brought to trial for lack of sufficient evidence. 

This month's release is part of a three-year release program 
announced by the Indonesian government a year ago. At that 
time, the gnvcrnmenr said tliai an unspecified number of the 
rekascd prisoners would he relocated to permanent resettlement 
tamps on the prison island of Buru and elsewhere. The govern- 
ment's stated reason for the camps was a lack of jobs in the 
capital. 

Amnesty International, which has launched a worldwide 
campaign to seek the freedom of political prisoners in Indo- 
nesia, says that by the beginning of 1976, the govcmmeni had 
shipped at least 1 3,000 Category 8 prisoners to the prison island 
of Buru "in conditions of utmost secrecy/' Wn Buru, said 
.\mncsiy. "prisoners had been forced to build iheir own perma- 
nent detention camps, create arable land out of a hostile en- 
vironment, to grow their own food, and to supply food to the 
military guards. Conditions on Buru were severe, the diet grossly 
inadequate, medical facilities and care almost non-c\istent. re- 
sulting in iin alarmingly high dcith rate." Amnesty concluded 
that "forced exile lo a distant and harsJi location docs not 
constitiiie u 'release' of political prisoners," 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

This IS issue no. 24 of the liuUethi our last for 1977. The first 
issue of 1978- our fifth year of publication will be dated Jan 
16. Our thanks to all of yiiu who have Sent in gift subscriptions 
and sonte very enctmraging words of support. Wc wish you all a 
vcr^' happy New Year. 
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will be $12 a year). 
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{2-(- iNsuc:^ of the Hullstirt and a itotc telling 
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NATO: NATO ministers, have ayreed to deploy ihe neviTfon bomb in 
Europe bill want to wait to make a (o'Trial decision until a'Wi" the 
conclusion cil the BelgradG co'derence to avoid political flmbarrassmem, 
[Las Attgetes Times lZ/71 • ARGENTINA: 800 people siqnwj a peiirion 
Publishud in 1h€ daily La Ntcion f:alltn.g on the governmgnt !o prrwide 
information on relatives who hauo disappeared. tReuier 12/10) Th& Slats 
DeOl's human rights office has blocl^ed the Salfl of $3 nriillion maJrcraU 
replacement pans li; Argentina. (Aviation Week ^2/12^ • LOANS: Dt- 
spife U.S. opposition, thai Intefisoiencfln Devel opnieri t Baiik ae-pi'ouK) 
ncv* loans to Chile and Argentino (Agtnco Trance Preffle 12/81 • 
MEXICO: Mmcico and Itie U.S. signed a S99 million trade sgroGmeni, the 
(irsT in 35 ye&rs, lowering tari'fs or, atfricuhural Bivd industrial safes 
tJOlwBfin the iwo countries (UP1 12/2) • COPPER; A no vole Ucirn Chile 
blocked eflorls of tfie world's five main coppef- exporting countriBs to 
igree on a plan ro boosi coppar prfcBS, which are at iheir lowest level in 
20 VMis I ReulGr 1 2/71 • ARMS; Tfie U.S. and Soviet Union opaned talk? 
in Washington on reducing wortd-wirfe arms sales. iR&ut8r T2/1'5! • 
DEBT: Sweden, whech recenily cancelled S2CX} million in debts from 
poor couniries. sufflested that all creditor netions write off a tolfli of $20 



billion in dE±il5 from Ihe world's pootesi slates (Rt-Jtor 12/I2t • SPAIN: 
Thre« dav5 of itnkm afid pfotpsts in support of ADclakisian home rule 
Intt one person, dead, scoios Injured and a membof oi Parliafntent beaten 
IReuter 12/61 • ANGOLA: A( its tlrst nat{or>a{ Conyress the njlin<| 
MPLA tr5ns<orm(»d itself into Ihe Angobn Workpre' Party (Angolan Mews 
Agency 12/fOJ • SAHARA: TMo PolissriQ fipni chargied fhat f^r+iriqh 
comf»t planra stfirHed aw. of ils tjuefrida convovs Dec 2, mtficating 
direct Fruncli iniBrwantion in (he war lor indfipBfidfi'iCi? in the WHSiern 
Sahara. (ReutBr 12/101 • VIETNAM; Cht^rch World Service has launched 
.1 nationwide appaa) lo S(?4id 10,000 mciric tons o* wht?at lo Vietnam in 
Feb in tha first dirflci ^lipment frcKn a U.S. port to Vietnam since the 
vrar. IChurch World Service 12/61 • TIMOR: Ainnesty iniernalional 
r^ritici^ed Incloniato for refusing tt> permit the iniernaiional ccimniince o< 
the Red Cross to invesliqaio reports of aifooties commiltwJ in tasl 
Timor by lndt>nesian armed forces. (Retitpr 13/11 • TURKgV: The U.S. 
and Turkriy repoftedly reached an agteement in principle under which 
Ty/fcev i«»oyld otf^ cc^prorfiisos ►n the Cyprus dispute with Greece, and 
the U.S. would senk to have the Coriciresfiional arms embargo on Turkey 
(iftBd. iChmtian ScienSf Monitor 12/7) 
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Mideast 



[con tin UBd from psse rj 
seen as a piafc (at ratifying agrec'mt;nis, 
nol for substantive negotiaiions. In this 
way. [he U.S. could miniTnize the influ- 
ence of the "most radical citmencs" in 
the Arab world anti of the Soviet Union, 
whose inrerescs in chc Middle East, he 
said, "are not parallel to ours." 

The Carter administtation also ctm- 
duded that its continuing stress on re- 
convening Geneva was misplaced, sinri^ if 
Sadat's initiative failed there would be 
no point in even talkini; aboui Geneva. 
First, the other Arab Slates would be dis- 
trustful of efforts 1(1 negotiate with Israel 
for some time to tdme. Secondly, the 
specific mechanism which the U.S. had 
devised lo get the various parties to 
Gcneva-a pan-Arab delegation including 
Palestinians— Is out of the question as 
long as the Arab world is deeply split over 
Sadat's initiative. 

As a result, the focus of US- efforts, 
including Vance's trip to the Mideast, is 
now t(] ensure ihai something comes of 
Sadat's efforts. To that end. the U.S- has: 

• publicly expressed full support for 
Sadat. 

• privately urged him to slow down 
and abstain from any new dramatic ac- 
tions, Vance convinced Sadat to make the 
Cairo ralks "open-ended" to allow time 
for developments that could persuade the 
other Arab states to attend later on. 

• persuaded tho Begin government 
that the hour for compromise has arrived 
and that ir must make concessions or lose 
the chance of an overall peace. 

• ufged Syria, Jordan and l^banon 
not Co rule out participation in the talks 
at a later stage if Israel docs make signifi- 
cant concessions in principle. 

• encouraged Saudi Arabia— whose 
role as financial backer yives ir weight 
with Sadar, Syria and the Pl.O-to en- 
courage comprotnisc from all three. The 
Saudis have appealed for Arab unity and 
have reportedly told the U.S. that conces- 
sions from Israel arc needed to give them 
"something to work with" in efforts to 
win support for S.id3i's moves. 

• tried to get tiie Soviets to help per- 

IF YOU DON'T ALREADY 
SUBSCRIBE... 

G I anclQta $e far a IZmonth subwriptlon 
to the Intflrnationa] Bulleiin, 



suade Syria and the PIO to consider par- 
ticipation in the taiks at some point. 

Sadat indicated to reporters before the 
Cairo talks ctpencd December 14 that he 
was counting heavily on the U.S. to take 
advantage of the opening he had created 
with Israel to win concessions on basic 
issues. Sadat al^o said chat U.S. help 
would be needed to bridge differences 
that arc certain to arise between Israel 
and Iig>'pt during the talks. "The US, 
must be ready to step in whcne^'er a hitch 
develops," he said The key question now 
is whether the new positions that Israel 
has developed on ba.-«ic is sues -especially 
the West Bank-can satisfy Egypt, and 
whether Sadar can sell them to mtiderates 
in the Arab world. 

Both the U.S. and Kgypr insist that 
Sadat's initiatives are a stepping stone to 
an overall settlement. Although the 
Egyptian 'Israeli talks are bila,tcral by 
defitult, Sadat stresses that he is not 
simply pursuing narrow ligyptian inter- 
esis. I-irst, he says, be is seeking conces- 
sions from Israel on two fundamental 
principles that are key to an overall settle- 
ment; withdrawal to pre-1967 borders 
and establishment of a homeland for the 
Palestinians. 

Sadat reportedly hopes to incorporate 
these principles into a formal statement 
which would serve as the preamble to 
peace treaties between Israel and each of 
its neighbors. He has said he would sub- 
mit the results to an Arab summit where 
each Arab government can decide 
whether he has "hewed to the Arab 
strategy." "After that." Sadat told U.S. 
News & World Report Dec. 1 9, "each 
individual Arab government must take 
the responsibility of working out the 
details of its own new relationship with 
Israel." U.S. officials indicated last week 
that if the other Arab nations refuse 
Sadat could then feel free to negotiate a 
separate peace with Israel. 

Syria and the Soviet Union accuse 
Sadat of using the talks as a, cover to do 
precisely that. A separate peace agree- 
ment threatens Syria, because it would 
effectively eliminate the option of war 
against Israel and therefore greatly reduce 
Syria's bargaining power in securing re- 
turn of the occupied Golan Heights or 
supporting Palestinian demands for a 
hmnctand. 

The <:arter administration still appears 
to be hoping that the Cairo talks will lead 
to an overall settlement— one made up of 
a Scries of bilateral agreements. The U.S. 
fears that the alternative would be a con- 
tinuing split in the Arab world-which 
would mean a loss of American leverage 
over Syria. Lebanon and the PLO and an 
increase in Moscow's role in the Middle 



East. The administration argues that a 
peace that leaves out the Palestinians or 
lacks Soviet backing would not endure. 
"A separate peace," one diplomat in 
Cairo told the New York Times, 
"wouldn't resoSvc the tensions in the re- 
gion, it wouldn't ease the danger of an 
East-West conflict here, it wouldn't rule 
out the use of the 'oil weapon' against 
us." 

The U.S. describes the repeated hints 
of a separate Egyptian- Israeli peace as 
part of Che effort to pressure other Arab 
states into joining the talks. But if Syria, 
Jordan and Lebanon ultimately refuse w 
take part in the bargaining, a de facto 
separate peace is likely to appear more 
attractive to Wa.shington than the alterna- 
tive of no settlement at all. And it could 
still be described as a "stepping stone" to 
some distant overall peace accord. -J A 
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